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suddenly he emerges, saying " Can you do this ? " and
turns a somersault at the feet of the stranger. In adults
the slightly painful agitation that most of us feel when
we have to figure before an audience seems to be of the
same nature as this childish bashfulness, and to be due
to a similar struggle between these two impulses and
emotions. Our negative self-feeling is evoked by the
presence of persons whom we regard as our superiors,
or who, by reason of their number and of their forming
a collective whole, are able to make on us an impression
of power; but it is not until our positive self-feeling is
also excited, until we feel ourselves called upon to make
a display of ourselves or our powers, to address the
audience, to play a part as an equal among the superior
beings, or even merely to walk across the room before
the eyes of a crowd, that we experience the slightly pain-
ful, slightly pleasurable, but often very intense, emotional
agitation which is properly called bashfulness. Whether
this state is at all possible in the absence of self-conscious*
ness it is difficult to say. For although either instinct
may be excited quite independently of, and prior to the
rise of, self-consciousness, it would seem that the idea
of the self and some development of the self-regarding
sentiment are necessary conditions of the conjunction'
of the two opposed emotions ; in their absence one of the
opposed emotions would simply preclude or drive out the
other. In situations that evoke bashfulness the negative
self-feeling is, perhaps, as a rule, more directly induced by
the presence of the other person or persons, while the
positive self-feeling is more dependent on the idea of
the self and on the egoistic sentiment*

But the state of bashfulness we have considered is
not shame. Shame, in the full sense of the word, is
only possible when the self-regarding sentiment has
become well developed about the idea of the self, its
attributes and powers. Then any exhibition of the self
to others as deficient in these powers and attributes,
which constitute the self in so far as it is the object of
the self-regarding sentiment, provokes shame. The self
may appear defective or inferior to others in all othet